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WILL IT BALANCE ? 


The Financial Year of the Children’s Home ends on March 31. The next few 
days will decide whether the expenses of the year will be met or whether the work 
of the coming days will be hampered and curtailed. 

This year has been one of exceptional difficulty. Unemployment, poverty, 
disease and death have increased the urgent calls to help homeless and destitute 
children, and have decreased the income on which such help depends. 

The generous friends of the Children’s Home have never failed it yet, and it is 
confidently felt that they will again come to its aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO MAKE IT BALANCE >? 
THE NEED IS URGENT—PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY 
To the 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson, 1869). 
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Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
GENERAL TREASURERS : 4,000 Children. 
THE RT. HON. LORD WAKEFIELD 2 oats Sade 
OF HYTHE, C.B.E., LL.D. CHIEF OFFICES : : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, 
N.5. 


SIR THOMAS BARLOW, BART., 
M.D., F.R.S. 
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Memorabilia. 

E have received from the London County 

Council a new pamphlet (Pt. Ix.) record- 
ing the erection of three tablets on houses 
of historical interest. The first has been 
placed on 31, Bolton Gardens, to commemor- 
ate the residence there of the poet Sir Edwin 


Arnold from 1898 to his death in 1904. The 
next will be found on 26, Nelson Square, 


Southwark, a house in which Shelley lodged | 


for three months in the winter of 1814-15— 


thought to be the most suitable for the pur- | 


pose of his numerous London lodgings. The 


third is the re-erection of the tablet to John | skilful soldier that he enjoyed in the eyes 


| of the greatest of all soldiers,’’ and he would 


Hunter, at 31, Golden Square, on a new 
house occupying the site of his own, which 
has been recently demolished. A supple- 
mental tablet explains. The Arnold and 
Shelley tablets, instead of the formula 
“lived here from — to —’”’ give the dates 
of birth and death. Since these are not by 
any means so difficult to find as the dates 
which have made the house historically inter- 
esting, we think the former plan was the 


better. 


OOKING through Analecta Bollandiana, 
tom. |. fase. ili. et iv., (1932) we came 
aross an article by the Rev. P. P. Grosjean 
entitled ‘S. Patricius in Monte Cruachan 
Aighle,’ which was published in commemora- 
tion of the fifteen hundredth anniversary of 
St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland. This gives 
us the Gaelic text, with Latin translation, 
of a famous story about the saint as found in 
a XV century MS.—Codex A. 9 in the library 
of the Franciscans at Dublin—hitherto un- 
published. It tells of St. Patrick’s sojourn 
on the Eagle Mountain: of how he would not 
descend from it till all his petitions had been 
granted ; of the demon black birds in count- 
less numbers who came to assail him; of | 
how these were driven off by the bell; of the | 


| Augereau and Lannes. 
| ing to enquire in how many other cases in 


| year. 


white singing-birds whom the angel brought 
to solace Patrick by their sweet music, and 


_of the greater and greater requests for the 
‘salvation of souls made by St. Patrick, to 


whom the promise that as many souls should 
be granted him as there were birds on land 
and sea, seemed al] too small. 


THE Cornhill for April devotes a_ long 
article to Marshal Ney’s career, and in 
particular to the strange break in it. Mr. 
A. G. Macdonell makes the suggestion that 
after 1812 Ney had shell-shock. This condi- 
tion was not recognized before the Great 
War, and therefore has not been taken into 
account by historians and biographers. 

Ney had been a soldier on active service for 
twenty years when he took part in the Rus- 
sian campaign. It seems reasonable to agree 
with Mr. Macdonell that, even before being 
called upon to encounter that unparalelled 
strain, he was suffering from war-weariness ; 
after the retreat he showed all the symptoms 
of nervous disorder now associated with shell- 
shock. 

If this realised, ‘‘ there 
is a very good chance,’’ our author thinks, 
‘“that Michel Ney may recover in the eyes 
of historians the reputation as a strong and 


comes to be 


’ 


extend this explanation to the breakdown of 
It would be interest- 


military biography the influence of unrecog- 
nized shell-shock might be traced. 

The first article in the number is an appre- 
ciation of Galsworthy by Jeanne Veron, who 
has studied his work closely and sympathetic- 
ally as a translator. Mr. Douglas Gordon, 
on ‘The Limited Mentality of Wild Crea- 
tures,’ reduces to nothing many popular ideas 
about the cleverness and the family affection 
of birds and some other gregarious tribes. 


HE Oxford University Press is publishing 
shortly three more volumes in the Tol- 
stoy Centenary edition, namely: ‘ Confes- 
sion ’ and ‘ The Gospel in Brief’; ‘On Life,’ 
and ‘ Essays on Religion’; ‘ What Then 
Must We Do?’ These have been edited and 
translated by Mr. Aylmer Maude, who, on 
March 28, entered upon his seventy-sixth 
The publication of the eleventh volume 
in the series coincided with the grant to Mr. 
Maude of a Civil List pension ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of his literary work, particularly in in- 
terpreting Tolstoy in this country.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


STUDENTS FROM THE BRITISH 
ISLES AT THE ANCIENT FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE AT ANGERS. 
(Translated from the French). 


WE find Pierre Rangeard, the historian 
of the ancient University of Angers, 
writing in 1720: 

*“ No nation of the Middle Ages was better 
known, or perhaps we may say, more highly 
esteemed, in England, than that of Anjou. 
A certain gentleness which was always one 
of its characteristics enabled it to re- 
gard with sympathy a _ people prone 
to resent airs of superiority. Accord- 
ingly, it is no matter of astonishment 
to find the greater number of English savants 
in the year 1229, upon quitting the School 
of Paris, choosing that of Anjou to come to 
as masters. It would seem that even in our 
own day the English have preserved in some 
degree the old friendly feeling for Anjou 
which was entertained by their fellow- 
countrymen.’’! 

As proof of his assertion, Rangeard in- 
stanced the riding-school at Angers, where, 
he says, one sees ‘‘ many more young gentle- 
men from England than from any other 
country.’’2 

We may add to the testimony of our com- 
patriot the presence of a great number of 
students from beyond the Channel in the 
Faculty of Medicine at Angers. 

‘From the eleventh century onwards,’ 
says the learned (. Dort,5 ‘‘ we have evidence 
of the existence at Angers of school which 


’ 








1 ‘ Histoire de lV’Université d’Angers (xi-xve 
siecle)’ by Pierre Rangeard, (Angers, Barassé, 
1868-1877; 2 vols. 8vo.) vol. i, p. 123. 

2 See André Jofibert; ‘Les gentilshommes 
étrangers a l’Académie d’équitation d’Angers 
au Xxviie siecle (1601-1635)’ Rerue de VAnjou, 
5th Ser. xxvi (1893), pp. 5-22; Raguenet de 
Saint-Albin, ‘ Livre des Pensionnaires et des 
Externes A VAcadémie d’équitation d’Angers 
au Xviiie siécle (1755-1790), Revue de V’Anjou 
5th Ser. Ixviii (1914) pp. 161-179; 339-360. Dur- 
ing this period we have the names of 334 mem- 
bers of the academy, of whom a quarter were 
supplied by France, more than half by Great 
Britain. Several of the teaching staff seem 
also to be of English origin. 

3 ‘Statuts des quatre Facultés de lUniver- 
site d’Angers ’—Angers, Lachése et Dolbeau, 
8vo, 1878. 
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without any doubt were carrying on a tradi- 
tion from the past. It was not, however, till 
the fourteenth century that the great Stud- 
ium Angevinum received the status and name 
of a University, pursuant to an ordinance 
of Jean le Bon, which, in 1356, conferred 
upon it the privileges of the University of 
Orleans, and to ordinances of Charles V, 
which in 1364 and 1373 renewed these.”’ 

Until the first years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the University consisted of nothing 
more than the Faculty of Canon Law and 
Civil Law. Nevertheless, it may be affirmed 
that side by side with the public teaching, 
there were free schools which, though without 
mandate and without authority, played no 
unworthy part. At the joint request of 
Duke Louis of Anjou, of Queen Yolande, and 
of the Rector and whole teaching body, Pope 
Eugenius IV, by a bull of Oct. 30, 1432, sanc- 
tioned as addition to the Faculty of Law, 
courses in Theology, in Medicine and in Arts, 
establishing these as distinct Faculties, that is 
to say, granting their respective Regents 
faculty and licence to read, dictate, bestow 
degrees and insignia, and enjoy all the pub- 
lic privileges which had heretofore been re- 
served to the Masters in utroque alone. An 
ordinance of Charles VIII, dated May, 1433, 
registered in Parliament on Jan. 4, 1434, 
brought the Papal concessions into force. 

The new teaching bodies found themselves 
immediately fully constituted—having their 
pupils, masters, schools, and even traditions, 
a fact which goes to prove that they had 
already been in actual existence for some time. 
When at length their statutes came to be 
drawn up—those for Theology in 1464, those 
for Medicine in 1483 (15 March, 1484 N.S.) 
and those for Arts in 1494—all that was 
needed was to gather together and reconsti- 
tute the practice and the results of an experi- 
ence already acquired. 

In 1793 the ancient University which had 
occupied so honourable a place in the intel- 
lectual life of Anjou was on the eve of dis- 
appearing. At that moment the registers of 
the Faculty of Medicine were dispersed. At 
the present day several of them have been 
brought together in a_ private collection.‘ 

4 The Angers School of Medicine has pre- 
served also a register of acts of the eighteenth 
century. Finally, the Departmental Archives 
of Maine et Loire possess (Series D. 25 to 30) five 
registers and a portfolio which contain acts 
and conclusions an dlists of matriculations; 
these documents are almost all concerned wit 
the eighteenth century and we have found no 
name of any foreign student among them. 
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It is these registers which have enabled us to 
draw up the ‘following lists of names. They 
have not been printed before. 


The registers form three series. 


oe AND QUERIES. 


1. The Statutes and acts or examinations | 


from 1540 to 1673. The collection, a large 4to 
volume of 170 leaves, contains also the min- 
utes of the meetings of the Faculties, the 
names of the regents, with the subjects of 
their courses, etc. 

2. The Registers of matriculations and the 


conferring of degrees (or grades) comprising | 


4 vols. 4to from 1690 to 1759. 

3. Registers devoted exclusively to foreign- 
ers, of which there are three designated 
follows. 

a. Liber primus renuntiationum faciendae 
medicinae Andegavi in ipsa urbe, ab anno 
1637 ad annum 1654 (fol. of 183 11.) 

b. Liber secundus . . . ab anno 1654 ad 
annum 1670 (fol. of 282 11.) 

c. Liber tertius . . . ab anno 1670 ad an- 
num 1727 (fol. of 284 11.). 

Each leaf bears on the verso, written out 
in full and signed by the student, the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Ego [here follows the 
Harvaeus, Anglus] volens me debere DD doc- 
toribus  facultatis medicae Andegavensis 
omnia jura bursarum illa debita et ‘persolvi 
solita pro adeptione graduum_ medicinae, et 


name, e.g. Gedeon 


doctoratus, quae jura mihi a dictis DD doctori- | 


bus benigne mecum agentibus credita_ sunt, 
quaeque juratus spondeo et bona fide promitto 
me illis stipulantibus persoluturum quando- 
cumque in hac urbe Andegavensi immorari et 
medicinam facere voluero; in quo casu insuper 
polliceor publice respondere et insignia doc- 
toratus pro more dictae academiae assumere 
et omnes sumptus ad eam rem fieri solitos 
sustinere non obstantibus litteris quas mihi 
praedicti DD doctorés secundum minorem or- 
dinariam habito prius privato examine et com- 
probate concesserunt; in cujus rei fidem prae- 


sentes litteras propri€é manu _ subscripsi. 
Datum Andegavi ha the date eg. “die 
decima nona 1617”; then the signature 


“ Harvaeus.”’] 

The date which concludes each formula is, 
within a day or two, that of the examination 
for the doctorate. 

The lists contain no names of students from 
southern Europe. These frequented the 


Universities of the South of France, especi- | 


ally Montpellier. 
at Angers 
lands, and the British Isles. 

The following is the list of students from 
the last- named « country. 


Edmundus Athy hybernus, 1 juin 1641. 


The countries represented | 
are the Rhineland, the Nether- | 
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Vieni 28 juin 1641 

Robertus Cunningamius 
novembre 1641 

Cornelius Rellij hybernus, 20 mars 1643 

Jacobus Bray (?) hybernus, 4 octobre 1643 

Rogerus Shiell hybernus loanensis (?), 25 
juillet 1644 

Gulielmus Fogarty hybernus casseliensis, 27 
juillet 1644 

Gulielmus Conivij (or: 
corcagiensis, 4 sept. 1644 

Joannes Comerford, callianensis 
14 aotit 1645 

Joannes Callanane, 
1645 

Franciscus Holles Armigerus Dorchestin- 
ensis e provincia Dorshet nepos defuncti 

excellentissimi Johannis Comitis clarensis, 
7 juin 1647 

Gilbertus Jacobus Blok 
1647 

Robertus 
19 aout 1648 

Georgius Lourlock hybernus, 20 octobre 1648 

Joannes Baber Nob. Ang., 11 novembre 1648 

Jacobus Dixon, Scotus nobilis, 7 mai 1655 

Michael Jungits Scotus nobilis, 7 mai 1655 

Gulielmus Rian, Pedardiensis Ibernus, 20 
sept. 1657 

Thadaeus Quelij hibernus, 5 décembre 1657 

Gedeon Harvaeus Anglus, 19 décembre 1657 

Johannis Creed Anglus, 9 aofit 1658 

Manutius 6 Kiffe Coreagiensis hibernus, 10 
sept. 1661 

Robertus Sprackling [sans lieu?] 12 octobre 
1661 

Guilielmus 6 Mara Ormoniensis Hibernus, 17 
mars 1662 

Robertus Sibbaldus Scoto-Edimburgensis, 17 
juillet 1662 

Joannes Macgill Scoto-Fifanus, 19 mai 1663 

Gulielmus Burnetus [sans lieu?] 8 aout 1663 

Robertus Balbott, medensis Hybernus, 10 
aout 1664 

Alexander Zaffray, 
novembre 1664 

Richardus Pittij (ou: 
1665 

Morganus Thomas Cambrobritannus 19 juin 
1665 

Jacobus Geraldinus hibernus Corcagiensis, 10 
juillet, 1665 

Michael Wallace Scoto-britannus, 13 
1666 


natione Scotus, 19 


Condun) hybernus 


hybernus, 


hybernus, 13 octobre 


{sans lieu?| 10 juin 


Morison, Scotus Noeabrodonensis, 


Scotus Abrodensis, 10 


Littij) Anglus, 1 avril 


avril 


Patritius Modan fou: Madan] hibernus, 27 
mai 1666 

Carolus Coke Britanno-Goldensis, 4 sept. 
1668 


Robertus Millor Scotus Britanus [sans date] 
Jacobus Nisbet Scotus, 3 juin 1670 
Georgius Pattulocus Scotus 14 aofit 1670 
Patritius Voquhartus, Scotus abredonensis, 


| 4 octobre 1670 


Jacobus 6 Kearny ‘hybernus dicecesis Cassel- ! 


Johannes Gordonius, scoto britannus abre- 
donensis 6 juillet 1671 
Jacobus Davidsonus, Scoto britannus Lao- 


dunanus, 6 juillet 1671 
Donatus Connell hybernus Corcagiensis, 6 
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Johannes Hijmorn [sans lieu?], 18 mars 1672 
Morianus 6 Hickij, Duhariensis (7) hibernus 
22 mars 1672 
Alexander Balfour, 
1672 
Gulielmus 
juillet 1672 
Robertus Grotterus, 


scoto britannus, 28 avril 


Huntorus, scoto britannus, 6 


Scotus, 31 octobre 1672 


Riccardus Drsse [? Dusse] hibernus, 1673 
[sie] 

Matheus de St. Clair, Scotus, 14 avril 1673 
Richardus Archibald fou: Archebold] dub- 
linensis hibernus, 6 mai 1673 Ns 

Robertus Scott, Scoto britannus, 19 juin 
1673 


Guilielmus Johnstonus, Brito-hybernus, 18 
septembre 1673 
Thomas 6 Connor, 
4 octobre 1673 
Joannes Montgomerius, 
février 1674 
Jacobus Steuart [sans lieu?| 27 avril 1674 
Joannes de Burgo, casseliensis Hybernus, 8 
juin 1674 
Joannes Baptista 6 
juin 1674 
Henricus Mead, 
Joannes Berrie, 


corcagiensis hybernus, 


seoto britannus, 20 


Callanan [sans lieu] 20 


hybernus, 23 juin 1674 
Anglus, 2 avril 1675 


Thadeus Tullij hibernus elphinensis, 19 
juin 1675 at 
Guilielmus Stevenson, Scotus, 6 juillet, 


1675 
Johannes Wilson, Anglus, 6 juillet 1676 
Germanus Harneij erractensis (?) hybernus 

in comitatu Kierenti, 3 juillet, 1677 
Guilelmus Lauder, Scotus Edimburgus, 17 

sept. 1677 
Laurentius 

9 février 1678 
Robertus Gray 


Surdeviller, dublineus hybernus, 


Scotus edimburgennus. 10 


juin 1678 

Jacobus de Foix limerinensis hybernus 
dicecesis emiliensis, 19 avril 1679 

Nathaniell Coxe natione Anglus, 27 mars 
1683 

Edmundus Barrij hybernus, 20 novembre 
1683 

Richardus Butler [sans lieur| 16 aott 1684 

Micheas Julius hybernus dioecesis Clonfer- 


tensis 2 mars 1688 
Edmondus Mac Suijnij hibernus corcagiensis 
27 mars 16915 
Daniel Egan 
septembre 1692 
Joannes 6 Daly 
1693 
Petrus Cody, alias 
hybernus, 2 avril 1696 


limerisensis hybernus, 18 


Archdekin Kickeniensis 


Arthurus Greene, dubliniensis, 16 juillet, 
1696 
Joannes’ Histernan, hibernus dioecesis 


Cassellensis, 12 octobre 1696 

register furnishes a_ certificate, 
dated Dec. 26, 1689. by which the Faculty of 
Toulouse certifies that this student has fol- 
lowed the courses at Toulouse for three vears; 
he had taken the gradum magisterii [in 
artibus] at Bordeaux July 16, 1685. 


5 Another 


corcagiensis hybernus 2 mai 
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Patricius  Fargus, dioecesis Mamensis 
hibernus 21 aoait 1699 

Edmundus’ Barry, dubliniensis hibernus 
) od 6 
27 mai 1710 

Michael Hyggin, hibernus, dioecesis Archa- 
densis, 19 novembre 17107 

Thadaeus Macarthy, Corcagiensis apud 


hybernos 29 juin 17188 

Barnardus 6 Schiest, dicecesis Acadensis, in 
hybernia, 26 octobre 17269 ; 

Patritius Rawleigh hybernus 10 juillet 173010 

Dionysius Mahony hybernus  corcagiensis 
3 avril 173011 

Joannes Scholar, hybernus 
isensis 20 septembre 173012 

Josephus Clauchij, pynerins dioecesis finebor- 
ensis 31 juillet 173113 

Philippus Donovan, hybernus, 
Corcagiensis, 6 avril 173514 


ABBE EmILe Pasquter. 
Docteur en Théologie 
’Ancadémie francaise, 


dioecesis limer- 


dicecesis 


Lauréat de 1 


-—-————_ —_ 


THE ACCOUNT - BOOKS OF 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE, 
1724-1727. 


'HE following 1s a summary 
volumes of account-books (Kg. 2265- 
2266, now in the British Museum, relating to 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields which was 
opened by Rich, 8 Nov., 1714, and used until 
the opening of Covent Garden, 7 Dec., 1732. 
Space will not permit of their being printed 
in extenso, so a full statement of expenses 
6 Gradum licentiatus consecutus est Ande- 
gavi 27 May, 1707. 

7 Decrevit facultas d. Michaelem Hygginum 
ad licentiae gradum promovendum esse cum 
illi placuerit propter privilegium extraneis 
concessum a Christianissimo rege  juxta 
edictum anni 1707. Consecutus est gradum 
licentiatus Andegavi, 17 novembre 1710. 

8 Sustinuit actum licentiatus Andegavi 16 
“> 1718. 

9 The third book of the foreigners ends here. 


of two MS. 


The remaining names are taken from the 
register of admissions. 

10 It is not clear whether this is the date 
of an entry or an examination. 


11 This date is that of a second admission 
entry. 

12 Date of doctorate. 

13 The’ formula for matriculations is as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Ego Josephus Clanchij hybernus 
dioecesis fineborensis commorans ‘Andegavi in- 
cipio for pergo, when entered for the second 
or third timel studere medicine sub domino 

tenato de la Touch d.m.r. {doctore medico 
regente] et me inscripsi die prima julii anno 
1727. Josephus Clanchij. 

14 His first entry is dated 3 Nov., 1731; B.A. 
27 April 1734; lic. 16 March 1735. 
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’ 


for each day, which consists mainly of actors 
salaries and charges for properties, has been 


omitted, and only the daily total has been | 
entered. The three following, however, may 


be taken as typical ‘‘ debit-pages.”’ 
Sept. 23, 1724 


Rent £03 12 — 
Chocolate Roomes 00 08 — 
To Mr. Duel on Bond 01 01 — 
To Mr. Slater for law charges 01 01 — 
To Mr. J. Rich, 1 day 0113 4 
To Mr. C. Rich, 1 day 00 6 8 
Printer’s Bill 01 02 — 
Mr. Powell for Scenemen Ol 01 — 
Musick 1 day 03 14 2 
Mr. Dovey for Supernumrs. 0111 4 
Kettle-drums and ‘Trumpets 00 15 — 
Side Drums 00 02 
Guards 014 6 
Mrs. Carter, a bill 0015 6 
Barber 00 05 — 
To Mr. Quin 02 02 — 
To Mr. Lucas for candles; on 

account oe 2 — 
To Mr. Walker in part of his 

arrears 03 03 — 


Paid for an Indian gown and 
petticoat of Mrs. Bullock 
to Mr. J. Rich 10 10 — 





Rent £3 12 - 
Chocolate Roomes eo 
Mr. Dual 1 1— 
Mr. Slater 11— 
Mr. J. Rich : 113 4 
Mr. Chr. Rich 0 6 8 
Printer 016 — 
Guards 014 6 
Mr. Powel t t— 
Musick 314 2 
Mr. Lucas 22— 
Barber é 5 
200 printed tickets 0 4— 
Kettle-drums and Trumpets 015 — 
Side Drum 02— 
Mr. Reading 0 10 — 
Mr. Moase (?) 0 5— 
Bill setters 6 days 214 — 
Mrs. Keene, a bill 13 6 


1 
Mr. Ryan 1 
Mr. Clarkson for incidents 017 3} 
Mr. Dovey, a bill 1 
Mr. Vincent for writing Musick 1 
To Sigr. Rochali for singing in 
the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, by Mr. J. Rich 10 10 — 
£37 15 ne 
April 21, 1727 
Balance li.e. adverse balance 


from previous day] 223 4 «5 

Rent 412 — 
ge ge Roomes 0 §— 
Mr. J. Rich 36 8 
Mr. Chr. Rich 016 8 
6 6 


Barber 0 


Candles 2 16°— 
Musick 311 8 
Mr. Eversman 0 5— 
Mr. Powel 11— 
Printer 0 11 — 
Guards 014 6 
Mr. Quin 04 4 — 


Mr. Green, for half a year’s 
carrying away dust and 
ashes from the theatre. 


Due Lady Day last o1 — — 
Trophy money for a year, due 

Lady Day last 0 2 6 

Mr. Dovey, a bill 01 6 8 

Mrs. Hinton for washing 013 11 

£248 14 6 


There are certain charges which recur from 
day to day. One is inevitably the rent. 
Throughout the first volume (i.e. till May 
27, 1725) this is charged at £3 12s. per day ; 
from Sept. 9 to 14, 1726, it is entered at £5;2 
while from Sept. 16, 1726, to the end of the 
season, £4 12s. was paid. The rent of the 
chocolate rooms was always 8s.; the barber 
received 6s. 6d. per day, and the charge for 
music varies from about £2 5s. to £3 165s. 

Some of the entries throw interesting side- 
lights upon prices and wages in the eight- 
eenth century. On April 16, 1725, for in- 
stance, £2 15s. 8d. was paid as the half- 
year’s poor-rate, and 10s. to the St. Clem- 
ent’s watch for the half-year. On the pre- 
vious day a bill for 15s. for half a year’s 
window lights, had been been settled, while 
on another occasion £1 10s. had been paid 
for the services of a chairwoman for six days. 
For four weeks tuning the harpsichord, Mr. 
Dumont earned £2 (April 5, 1725), and half 


{a year’s New River water cost £1 10s. (April 


1, 1725). On March 2, 1724, £1 5s. was paid 
for ‘‘ Mr. Rich’s chair hire for one week,”’ 
and on Nov. 24, 1726, 7s. for ‘a pair of new 
shoes for Mr. Leveridge.’’ Six guineas are 
entered on Dec. 1, 1726, to the Daily Jour- 
nal, ‘in part of £12 1s. 6d. for advertising 
this season.’’ 

On Feb. 22, 1725, or thereabouts, a fire 
seems to have occurred at the theatre, though 
plays were acted as usual throughout the fol- 
lowing days. But the accounts for the next 
few weeks show a large number of payments 


| for fire-engines and for assistance at the fire. 
La watching all night, five men of the Sun 


Fire Office received £1 18s. 6d.,3 while some 


2 This probably includes 8s. for ‘the chocolate 


| roams, not entered as a separate item on these 


days. 
3 Payments were also made to men of the 


' Union Fire Office, the Sheaf of Arrows Fire 


Office, the Portcullis Fire Office, the London 
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twenty tradesmen of the district drew — 


amounts varying from 10s. to £2 2s. for assist- 
ance. Apparently they were liberally sup- 
plied with liquor, for there is an astonish- 
ing number of entries for ‘‘ ale [or some- 
times brandy] consumed at the fire.’’ Alto- 
gether, the bill for this amounted to £11 7s. 
9d., and no less than five different taverns 
were involved. 

The account-books cover the period from 
September, 1724, to June, 1725, and from 
September, 1726, to June, 1727, the inter- 
vening season being omitted. I have repro- 
duced the facts and figures, in summary 
form, as they stand in the MS.; where I 
have considered a note or a comment neces- 
sary, I have inserted it in brackets. 


1724. First Book. 
Sept. 23. Oedipus. 


Balance of former accounts 234 9 2 
Receipts 54 5 4 
Expenses 3519 6 
Sept. 25. Stratagem and Jupiter. 
Cash (i.e. balance in hand) 1805 0 
Receipts 116 12 6 
Ixxpenses 111 0 4 
Sept. 28. Macbeth. 
Cash 612 2 
Receipts 46 00 6 
Expenses 36 19 63 | 
Sept. 30. Recruiting Officer and Faustus. 
Cash 1415 13 
Receipts 135 17 0 
Expenses 47 12 93 
Oct. 2. The Busybody and Faustus. 
Cash 102 17 4 
Receipts 79 18 0 
Expenses 108 2 4 
Oct. 5. Fop’s Fortune and Amadis. 
Cash 74 13 — 
Receipts 65 7 — 
Expenses 42 5 3 
Oct. 7. Beggar’s Bush. 
Cash 9714 9 
Receipts 35 11 6 
Expenses 63 18 —3 


| Note says, ‘‘ overcast one pound]. 


Oct. 9. Island Princess and Love and 
Wine. 
Cash 69 8 23 
Receipts 31 5 6 
[ Note says, ‘‘Undercharged three shillings”’ ]. 
Expenses 84 14 3 
Oct. 12. London Cuckolds. 
Cash 


15 9 53 


Assurance Fire Office, the Sun Fire Office, and 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Office. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Receipts 50 15 0 


Iuxpenses 23 1 2 
Oct. 14. The False Friend. 
Cash 4313 3 
Receipts 22 9 0 
Expenses 22 17 11 
Oct. 16. The False Friend. 
Cash 43 4 4 
Receipts 12 12 — 
Expenses 25 2 8 
Oct. 17. The False Friend and Dr. 
Faustus. 
Cash 30 13 23 
Receipts 88 19 6 
Expenses 112 10 4 
Oct. Match in Newgate and Jupiter. 
Cash 1 210: 
Receipts 83 7 6 
Expenses 39.3 =7 
Oct. 22. Richard III. 
| Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy ]. 
Cash 45 6 9 
Receipts 2615 6 
Expenses 53 9 8 
Oct. 23. The Wanton Wife. 
Cash 18 12 7} 
Receipts 12 14 6 
Expenses 2413 1 
Oct. 24. Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Faustus. 
Cash 6 4 Of 
Receipts 76 13 — 
Expenses 92 19 8 


| Oct. 27. Squire of Alsatia and Amadis. 


| [The sum 


Paid more than received 912 7 
Receipts 42 16 4 
Expenses 37 7 6 


‘“paid more than received”’ is 


| included in the statement of expenses, as 





also in the next entry below]. 


Oct. 29. London Cuckolds and Jupiter. 
Paid more than received 4 3 7% 
Receipts 98 18 6 
Expenses 68 3 10} 

Oct. 30. Humours of the Navy. 

Cash 2611 1i 
Receipts 19 = 
Expenses 3113 5 

Oct. 31. King Lear and Faustus. 

Cash 14 4 8 
Receipts 68 2 6 
Expenses 88 0 6 

Nov. 3. Soldier’s Fortune. 

Paid more than received 513 33 
Receipts 23 2 6 
Expenses 29 2 3i 
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Nov. 4. Tamerlane and Magician. Expenses 124 10 6 
Paid more than received 519 93 | Nov. 23. Merry Wives and Faustus. 
Receipts 62 14 6 Paid more than received 3119 6 
Expenses 52 12 33 Receipts 6315 0 

Nov. 5. Tamberlane and Jupiter. Expenses 84 5 7} 
Cash 10 2 24 Nov. 24. Belisarius. (New play). 
Receipts 85 0 6 Paid more than received 2012 73 
Expenses 57 18 8 Receipts 18 18 0 

Nov. 6. The Pilgrim. Expenses 45 2 13 
Cash 37 4 0} Nov. 25th. Love and a Bottle. 

Receipts 23 2 0 Paid more than received 24 4 43 
Expenses 23 11 0 Receipts ie 
| Note says, ‘‘ Overcast two shillings ”’ }. [Note says, ‘‘ Undercharged sixpence ”’ |. 

Nov. 7. Henry IV. and Dr. Faustus. Expenses 42 5 3 
Cash 3615 0: Nov. 26. Hamlet. 

Receipts 61 11 - Paid more than received 2618 33 

Expenses 9719 3 Receipts 50 10 — 

Nov. 10. Emperor of the Moon and Country | Expenses 50 5 3} 
House. Nov. 27. Drummer and Jupiter. 

Cash — 6 9 Cash 4 08 

Receipts 24 6 6 Receipts 40 8 — 

Expenses 22 5 8 Expenses 30 210 

Nov. 11. Devil of a Wife and Country Nov. 28. The Prophetess. 

House. Cash 109 
Cash NEY Tay 3 Receipts 164 1 6 
Receipts 2918 6 Expenses 158 7 6 
Expenses 22 8 2. Nov. 30. The Prophetess. 

Nov. 12. Marianne. Cash 16 3 103 
Cash 917 113 Receipts 150 3 6 
Receipts 20 19 — Expenses 83 5 2 
Expenses 26 6 8 Dec. 1. The Prophetess. 

Nov. 13. Cheats of Scapin and Cobbler of Cash 83 5 

Preston. | Receipts 104 15 — 
Cash 410 33 Expenses 41 5 8 
Receipts 19 12 6 — [Note says, ‘‘ Overcast one shilling.”’ It will 
Expenses 17 711 ~~ be noticed that the ‘‘ cash’’ has been mis- 

Nov. 14. Measure for Measure and Jupiter. | _ calculated }. 

Cash 6 1410: Dec. 2. The Prophetess. 
Receipts 530 3 — Cash 146 14 6 
Expenses 40 17 53 Receipts 109 4 — 

Nov. 17. Oroonoko. Expenses 62 9 103 
Paid more than received 319 7 Dec. 3. The Prophetess. 

Receipts 15 Ft — Cash 193 8 7% 
Expenses 22 13S Receipts 105 18 — 

Nov. 18. Merry Wives and Hob in the Well. Expenses 8617 8 
Paid more than received 612 3. Dec. 4. The Prophetess. 

Receipts 33 8 6 | Cash * 212 8 11} 
Expenses 340 5 | Receipts 91 19 — 

Nov. 19. Oedipus. Expenses 105 4 7 
Paid more than received —1111 Dec. 5. The Prophetess. 

Receipts 16 16 6 Cash 199 3 4} 
Expenses 21 14 11 Receipts 120 14 0 

Nov. 20. Spanish Fryar. Expenses 140 12 0 
Paid more than received 418 5 Dec. 7. The Prophetess. 

Receipts 12 10 — Cash 179 5 43 
Expenses 417 1 Receipts 125 4 6 
Nov. 21. False Friend and Faustus. Expenses 87 16 10 


Paid more than received 1 ae | Dec. 8. The Prophetess. 
Received 211 — | Cash 216 13 0% 
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\ 
Receipts 6114 0 is “~~ 7613 2 
Expenses 67 O 23 | . 29. The Prophetess. 

Dec. 9. The Prophetess. Sil 92 19 a 
Cash 211 610 | Receipts 64 18 6 Pp! 
Receipts 7719 6 | Expenses 54 4 0} 
Expenses 200 9 1 =| Dee. 30. The Prophetess. Dec 

Dec. 10. The Prophetess. a 121 16 2} Qu 
Gente 26817 3 | Note says, Undercharged one pound’’], hoo 
Receipts 91 4 6 | Receipts 72 10 — Po 
Expenses 214 5 2 | Expenses : 84 12 2 rea 

Dec. 11. The Prophetess. Dec. Se The Prophetess. R i 
Cash 145 16 7 aah 109 14 0 an¢ 
Receipts 80 10 6 Receipts 55 10 6 fine 
Expenses 37 15 11 Expenses 68 18 6 

Dec. 12. The Prophetess. FREDERICK T. Woop. 

Cash 188 11 2 | (Lo be continued). 
Receipts co 4— = cig een = a 
Expenses 167 5 6 ILL OF CHARLES ‘FITZCHARLES, : 
Dec. 14. The Prophetess. EARL OF PLYMOUTH.—Charles Fitz- 
Cash 90 9 8 | charles, Earl of Plymouth, was the natural 
Receipts 72 0 6 |son of Charles II by ‘‘ Mrs. Kather- H 
Expenses 20 1 4 | ine Peg, daughter of Thomas Peg, of 
| Note says, ‘‘ Undercast 1/4’’]. | Yeldersly, Esq. (and after the King’s death, I 

Dec. 15. The ‘Prophetess. | wife of Sir Edward Green, Baronet).’’— Pri 
Cash 142 7 6 | Duncan Stewart’s ‘ History of the Family of An 
Receipts 64 6 — | Stewart,’ p. 93. He was born 1658, and had and 
Expenses 45 7 2 | a foreign education and was commonly son 

Dec. 16. The Prophetess. called ‘‘ Don Carlos.’’ He was created Ear! the 
Cash 161 © 4 | of Plymouth in 1679. He died of a “ bloody A 
Receipts 72 3— | flux’? at Tangier in 1680. He married thi: 
Expenses 87 5 — | Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas Osburn sha 

Dec. 17. The Prophetess. (Osborne), Duke of Leeds, who married fori 
Cash 146 4 4 | secondly (1705) Philip Bisse, D.D., Bishop boo 
Receipts 68 17 6 | of St. David’s, and afterwards of Hereford, Ma 
Expenses 34 14 3} | and died in 1718. I have Lord Plymouth’s pre 

Dec. 18. The Prophetess. | portrait (a print, very like Monmouth), as I 
inal 180 7 6} | Well as this will. to 
Receipts 70 18 6 ‘Tf I can leave anything I have, I give lib 
Expenses 7517 — | it all to my wife. February 27th 1679. 

Dec. 19. The Prophetess. Plymouth.” D 
Cash 175 9 03 ‘* These are ye things I beg of ye King 
Receipts 92 16-— | to do, if I dye without haveing ye honour W 
Expenses 206 15 9 of seeing him, To leave my wife ye Lands 

Dec. 21. The Prophetess. | hee has been pleased to give mee, and to hay 
Cash 6110 34) continue to her 3000libs. of pension besides chu 
Receipts + 8013— | _ her Joincture, till ye lands fall into her Gre 
Expenses 66 1 5 | possession, to pay these debtes (out of my nut 

Dec. 22. The Prophetess. | pention due to mee) before Xmas next viz: Won 
Cash 76 1103; 200li. to Admirall Herbert, and 52li. to to 
Receipts 71 2 6 Mr. Sheeres weh. they lent mee here at as 
Expenses 74 2 4 | Tanger, & to give some order about ye the 

Dec. 26. The Prophetess. | rest ‘of my debts as soon as his Maty shall an 
Cash 73 2 04 think himself able, but first to pay what I I 
Receipts 115 18 6 | owe to Sr. Ed. Pitts, as appears by his wil 
Expenses 113 9 7}! bills. These are ye things I humbly re- an) 

Dec. 28. The Prophetess. { ‘commend to him for ye rest of my soule. whi 
Cash 751011 | Plymouth.” iy 
Receipts 9 4— | A. Francts STevart. and 
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" Readers’ Queries. 





pRAYER- BOOKS WITH SIGN ATURE 
OF QUEEN ANNE.—I published last 
December, 
Queries, particulars relating to a Prayer- 
book and Bible from St. Andrew’s Church, 
Portland. At that time I was not able to 
yead the writing on the page signed “ 
R and Nottingham,”’ but now, with assist- 
ance from a friend, I am able to do so, and 
find it to be as follows : 


in Somerset and Dorset Notes and | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Anne | 


To the Minister and Churchwardens of ye | 


church of St. 
Manor Royal of Portlande. 
ad This book of Common 


Anne R. given by command of the Queens 
Majestic to the above named 
Church to the use of ye Ministers 
thereof. : lh 
Hampton Courte Sd. Nottingham. 


May 8th, 1708. 

It is thus practically certain 
Prayer-book was given to the church by Queen 
Anne because Portland was a royal manor, 
and that it was signed by her for this rea- 
son. The inscription is almost certainly in 
the. handwriting of Nottingham himself. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
this signature ‘‘ Anne R”’ is unique, but | 
shall be much obliged if any reader can in- 
form me whether Queen Anne gave a prayer- 


Andrewe in ye Islande and | 


Prayer is | 


that this | 


book to any church in any other Royal 
Manor and, if so, whether she signed the 
presentation. 


I shall be pleased to show the prayer-book 
to any persons interested. It is now in the 
library of the museum here. 

W. H. Parry 
Dorset. 


ORDS IN XVIII CENT. CHURCH- 
WARDEN’S ACCOUNTS.—Recently I 
have spent some time in analysing the old 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of 
Great Budworth, Cheshire, and have found a 


OKEDEN. 
Dorchester, 


| those buried where there was none. 


number of interesting dialect and obsolete | 


words therein. 
to be difficult to recognise in their spelling 
as recorded in these books, and searches in 
the ‘E.D.D.’ and ‘ O.E.D.’ have not brought 
an explanation of them to light. 

I shall be very glad if any of your readers 
will suggest the meaning and derivation of 
any of the following words printed in italics 
which 1 give with their contexts: 


1700 wooll cloth thrid buttons and linnien 
and pacets. 


Several of these have proved | 
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1702 pd to ye Smith for makeing a new hank 
and other work at ye 3 bell 00 02 00 
1704 Leather for ye Hank. 
{It cannot very well mean a rope or coil as 

given in ‘ E.D.D. and ‘ O.E.D.] 


1706 pd to Edw. Jackson for Shooting the 
| scoole twise over and washing it over with 
lime. 

1707 pd to George Bentley for patches for 
suse 

1710 pd for bashing ye clock and making a 


new wheel 
1714 penant house window 
1717 pd to William tommisson for Shuteing 


00 02 6 


pointing and washing ye scoole 00 13 06 
1723 pd for leading Wheader boards and 
pinacles and Ease poles for the scoole 0 4 0 


1735 bones to be removed out of the pennance 
house. 
{Is “ pent-house ” meant? cf. ante p. 121.] 


1746 To Ralph Nixson for the Blocks ane 


Ropes for racking up the Beam 0 6 
1750 To Getting 3 hundred of windings “ 
the School 010 


[A possible explanation is “ 
twigs with which a “ wattle and daub wall was 
partly built. O.E.D. gives withy.] 

1762 one pound of Mungrel Nails 

1765 To Thomas Johnson for 7 Hoost Skins 
for covering the cushions in the Church 


— Fm 


withies ”’—slender 


1789 ‘To the Ringers their 
To a Tagger 5s. 
[Was a “tagger ”’ the 


usual Salary £9. 


ringer of the ‘‘ Taggy- 
o oo. 


bell” or curfew? ] 
A. W. Boyp. 
{In the 1723 entry does not “ wheader 
boards ”’ simply mean ‘“ weather boards ’”’?] 


YEw TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS. 
—It has been said that the dead buried 
decayed than 
Is there 
any proof of this? I understand that this 
is the reason why one sees so many yew-trees 
in old churchyards. 


near a yew-tree were sooner 


J. W.F 


LIZABETH VERNON. — Is anything 
known of the life of this lady prior to 

the year 1595, in which the young Earl of 
Southampton began ‘‘ with too much famili- 


aritie’’ to court her? Was she dark or 
fair? No details of her appearance are given 
in Mrs. Stopes’s ‘Life of Southampton.’ 


When did she leave her home at Hodnet for 
the Court? Is she known to have had other 
love-affairs before meeting her future hus- 
band ? 

E. B. G. 
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re THE APHRODITE OF CORNETO.”’ — | 
I should be greatly obliged if any of | 
What was his parentage ? 


your readers could give me information as 
to where in Italy a bronze head known as 
the ‘‘ Aphrodite of Corneto’’ is preserved, 
and to what school and probable date it is 
attributed. 

H. HANNEN. 


EDFORD ROW BEADLE. — Some inte:- 
esting notes on beadles in London Squares 
appeared in vols. cliii. and cliv. I am in- 
formed that Bedford Row still has its beadle, 
but I can find no reference to him, nor have 
I ever seen him. My information is, I be- 
lieve, accurate, as I have just taken a lease 
of property there, and as I shall be identi- 
fied with it for some years, I should be very 
interested to learn how long such an official 
has existed, who pays him, and what his 
duties are. And why should Bedford Row 
have a beadle any more than Chancery Lane ? 
I am tuld it is a ‘‘ private turning ’’—what- 

ever that may mean. 

RHODON. 


HOMAS HOPKINS. — Can any reader 
tell me where to find an account of 
Thomas Hopkins, scrivener and money- 
lender, Gauger-General of Ireland. Kneller 
painted a portrait of him, and J. Faber 
engraved it. 
W. H. QuaRRELL. 
IGNET OF HENRY VI.—From what was 
this designed? Was it from a French 
model? I have searched to find a large seal 
appended to an ‘‘ obligation’’ of 5 Eliz. 
The superscription is illegible. The seal 
resembles the absentee signet of Henry VI, 
but the counter-seal is different. Also, where 
the arms should be, are ‘‘ toasting forks”’ : 
What seals were used in Anjou at that date? 
EK. KE. Cope. 


HAUCER AND THE DUCHESS OF 
SUFFOLK.—What authority is there 
for the name of the Duke of Suffolk’s wife 
being given as Alice Chaucer? The heraldry 
on her tomb suggests a different family. 
E. E. Cope. 


ASANOVA’S ‘MEMOIRS’: 


From time to time I see references indi- | 


cating that the many characters 
‘Memoirs’ of Casanova have been identified, 
and I am writing to ask if there is any key 
with some completeness. 


Chicago. 


in the | 


| copy, 
Atrrep EF. Hamity. | author had rejected?” 


NGEL TRIGGS.—This man was purser of 
H.M.S. Powerful, and died in 1794. 


M. W. G. 


. BAILEY, SCULPTOR, Fl. 1851-1862,— 
A bust of Palmerston has the inscription 
““T. Bailey, Sculptor, Paddington, 1854.” 
The only reference I can find to this artist 
is in Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy and its Ex- 
hibitors,’ where he is given as ‘‘ J. Bailey, 
Sculptor, 8, Conduit St., Paddington.” 
According to Graves, he exhibited busts at 
the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
1851 (three), 1852 (four), 1853 (four), 1854 
(two), 1855 (1), 1860 (two), 1861 (two). Bio- 
graphical information concerning him is de- 
sired, especially birth and death dates, 
Christian name, and a reference to any obitu- 
ary notice. A. Jk 


MAcadaM FAMILY OF CRAIGENGIL- 
LEN, DALMELLINGTON. — Did a 


' member of this family migrate to Canada 


early in the nineteenth century? If so, whom 
did he marry and what issue had he? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ORRICE FAMILY.—I should be glad of 

* additions to the following pedigree: 

David Morrice (1816-1876), advocate, son 
of Robert Morrice by his wife Ann Young, 
and grandson of David Morrice, Sherif- 
Substitute of Aberdeen, married in 1840, 
Alison, second daughter of Arthur Anderson, 
laird of Deebank, Deeside, Aberdeenshire, 
and had issue: 1. Arthur; 2. Robert James; 
3. Gavin; 4. Alexander ; 5. George ; 6. Berold; 
7. Margaret; 8. Alison; 9. Harriet. 

Is this family connected with that of Mor- 
rice of Catthorpe Towers, Co. Leicester? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


URSERY-LORE.—I remember that when 

I was a child, my nurse used to pack 

me off to bed with the following formula: 
‘* Now it’s up wooden hill, down sheet lane, 
to blanket fair for you.’’ But I feel sure 


| that there was more of it, which I cannot 
| call to mind. 
KEY. — | 


Can any reader kindly help? 
S. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Can_ any reader 
tell me where to find the following quota- 
tion. I believe it is from Coleridge. 


“Upon what canon of criticism can an 


published which gives these identifications | editor be justified in foisting into a copy, (cor 


rected by the author), passages of the original 
which the matured judgment of the 


Joun Y. Watt. 
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Replies. 


BARTON. 


(clxiv. 80, 122). 
JHE name Beretun, quoted by Sir 
ALFRED WELBY, is, as he _ doubt- 


late Anglo-Saxon form 
which is itself derivative. It may re- 
present either Bere-ton (Barley-town) or 
Bearu-ton (Wood-town) or Burh-ton (Hill- 
town or Fort-town) or some other original 
designation. This is obviously so in the 
case of the many Bartons and Burtons and 
Broughtons in Yorkshire and adjoining 
shires that are sometimes spelt in Domesday 
Bartone, Bartune, Bertone, Bertune, Bartun, 
Burtone, Burtune, and otherwise. It is clear 


less knows, a 


therefore that we need to go behind Domesday | 


for other evidence. In the case of the various 
Burtons and Broughtons this is generally 
afforded by their situation or local charac- 
teristics, although it is quite possible that 
some of the Burtons 
have derived from Bere-ton and Bearu-ton. 
But in the case of the Bartons, the form of 
the name does not help us, and the modern 
landscape does not afford much evidence 
whether the place was woodland or was 
markedly productive of barley. 

An examination of Domesday names in 
Yorkshire and the adjacent shires gives the 
following results: Bartone stands for Barton 
near York and for three Bartons in Notting- 


hamshire. Bartune is twice used for Bar- 
ton near Pickering. Bertone is used 
three times for Barton-on-Humber; twice 
for Broughton, twelve miles distant; | 
and twice for Burton Coggles in South 
Lincolnshire. Bertune occurs once for 
Barton-on-Humber and four times for 


Burton Coggles. 
near York and for Barton near Preston, in 
Lancashire. Burtone is used for nine Bur- 
tons in Yorkshire, five in Lincolnshire, and 
four in Nottinghamshire. 


for Brant Broughton in Lincolnshire and | 


also for Burton by Lincoln and Burton in 
Holderness and Burton in Derbyshire. In 
Derbyshire Barctune is used for Barton and 
Broctune for Broughton, each of them once. 
In many cases different spellings refer to the 
same place, indicating the need of other evi- 
dence where it can be had. In the Lindsey 
urvey, made a generation later than Domes- 


day, both Bartuna and Bertuna are used for | 


Barton-on-Humber, and the latter form for 
Broughton also. 
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In some cases earlier documentary evidence 
than Domesday is available, and may be rea- 
sonably held to decide the matter. Such an 
example is Barton-on-Humber. Bede records 
(‘ Hist. Eccl.,’ iv. 3) that when Chad entered 
Mercia as missionary bishop in 669, King 
Wulfhere gave him land sufficient for fifty 
families at Bearu in Lindsey, where he estab- 
lished a minster. Bede adds the explanation 
that Bearu in the language of the Angles 
means in Latin nemus, which is a grove or 
wood. The mis-spelling of the name by late 
copyists led to its significance being over- 
looked, but Dr. Plummer, in his standard 
edition, shows that the Northumbrian copy 
written in Bede’s own time and neighbour- 
hood spells it correctly, as indeed students 
of Anglo-Saxon terminology knew it should 
| be spelt in order to correspond with the Latin 
equivalent of Bede’s explanation. 

W. E. Varau. 

[HE SEASONAL FACTOR IN AGRI- 

CULTURE AND INDUSTRY (clxiv. 
| 78, 119).—Right up to the war it was 
customary for large numbers of Irish lab- 
ourers to come over to the Lincolnshire fens 
and agricultural] parts of other counties to 
do harvest work. They always worked by 
| piece-work and generally in gangs. They 
| generally lived in barns and other farm 
| buildings, and were supplied with straw to 
sleep on. In the early years of the present 
century on some large farms, ‘‘ Irish 
houses,’’ as they were called, were built for 
them to live in. These were unfurnished, 
and, for the rest of the year, unoccupied. 
The same part of Ireland supplied the same 
part of England year after year. Those 
who supplied the Fens north of Boston usu- 
ally came from Mayo and Sligo. Some of 
them took the Lancashire hay-harvest on 
their way. 


W. E. Varan. 
| THREE-PENNY PIECES (clxiv. 6, 53, 
87).—On 9 April, 1928, at a wedding 
|} at St. Mary’s Church, Barton-on-Humber, 
the wedding fees were paid in forty three- 
penny-bits, and four more were given to the 
clerk as a gratuity. The bride mentioned 
that it was by her mother’s arrangement, 
whose wedding fees also had been paid in 
threepenny-bits. 
W. E. V. 


BLURB (clxiv. 101).—The word is said to 
have been invented by Mr. Gelett 
| Burgess. 


| 


M. 
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‘OURTESY TITLES (clxiv. 187).—I can- 
‘ not answer Mr. HERON-ALLEN’s query, 
but he uses a phrase which suggests a com- 
ment. He speaks of ‘“‘ The Honourable’’ as 
the courtesy distinction of ‘‘the younger 
sons of an Earl when the Earl has a second 
title.’’ In practice all Earls use a second 
title. There are a few instances in which 
they have no such possession. They then 
invent one, as for instance, ‘‘ Lord Lang- 
ton,’’ the title borne by the present Earl 
Temple in the lifetime of his father, who, 
before he succeeded to the peerage, was Mr. 
Gore-Langton. 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Chiswick. 

EN JONSON AND BROME JONSON 

(clxiv. 187). — It is not probable that 
Richard Brome, the playwright (the date 
of whose birth is unknown, I believe), was 
one of the South Petherton Bromes, for 
John Brome of Wigborough, the maternal] 
grandfather of Emorb Jonson, had no male 
issue, as was the case with Emorb, who left 
two daughters. The elder, Penelope, mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Hele, of Fleet Damarel, the 
friend of the poet Herrick. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, 
different families of Brome were particularly 
numerous in this district, for they were liv- 
ing in the adjoining parishes of Ilminster, 
Donyatt, Ashill, Broadway, Ilton (at Ash- 
ford), Stocklinch, and Ile Abbots. Brome 
Jonson was the son of William Jonson, of 
West Buckland, who married Joan Brome, 
of Wigborough. 

W. Locke RapFrorp. 

Ilminster. 


Mr. ALFRED WAREING may like to study 
the published genealogy of de Bary, with a 
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believe, is unknown—who was obliged, with 
the cognizance of the officers, to fag for the 
Head of his room, a species of servitude, un- 
der certain limitations, according to my ex- 
perience, forming a good training for a pro- 
fession whose very vitality consists in the 
maintenance of subordination. 

. To this meal [breakfast] we sat down 
.. . at a deal table without a cloth! — the 
Neuks, when there were fires in the rooms, 
toasting his Head’s bread as well as his own— 
if not, doing it in the Hall. A nephew of the 
Duke of Wellington [William Pakenham] was 


my Neuks. 
J. H. Leste, 


SSUARIES: BURIAL IN WOOLLEN 
(clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139, 158, 176, 
191).—CoLoneL SouTHAM queries my query 
as to how the parish authorities in early 
times fulfilled the Burial in Woollen Act 
when no coffin was used. I have some re- 
membrance that the old friend who told me 
about the use of a combed fleece instead of 
a flannel or blanket wrap, because this was 
much cheaper and paupers were buried as 


| cheaply as possible in those days, said that 


she had been informed that previous to the 
use of parish-paid coffins, the corpse was put 
into the grave tied up in a sheet for a shroud. 
The body in this shroud was laid on a board 
and the whole lowered into the grave. 
Whether the board was pulled up again after 
sliding the body off, on the principle of econ- 
omy, like the bottom-hinged coffin also used 
for cheap burials, I do not know. — It was 
because of the dearness of woollen cloth that 
I asked the question. I have a strong sus- 


| picion with regard to the coffinless pauper 


burials of the early times of the Burial in 
Woollen Act, that a linen shroud was used, 


| because there was no one to pay the £5 fine. 


complete list of all members of the family | 


since the thirteenth century. 
Duptey W. Watton. 

as NEUx *’ (clxiv. 173).—The following pas- 

sages occur in an_ article entitled 

“A Reminiscence of a Woolwich 


1802,’ by Captain Frederick Robertson, of 


, date an old 


Cadet of | 


the Royal Regiment of Artillery, which ap- | 


peared in the Naval and Military Gazette of 
19 Aug., 1865 (vol. xxxii. p. 525). Robert- 
son was a Cadet at the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, in 1802-3. The extract from 
his article, therefore, is first-hand evidence 
of a man who actually used the word a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. 

The junior Cadet in 
‘ Neuks ’—a name, 


each room was_ the 


the original 


of which, I 





| of Ryton. 





F. WIttram Cock. 


In Scarborough there existed at an early 
edifice known as Charnelle 
Chapel, situated to the north of St. Mary's 
Church, probably near a footpath through 
what is still known as ‘‘ Charnell Garth.” 

An establishment of the Carmelites, 
according to Burton Mon., was made here 
about 13 Edward II, grant of certain houses 
being made therein by the King for their 
convent and an oratory. 

The Torres MSS. state that there was a 
chapel called ‘‘ Le Charnelle,’’ wherein was 
a chantry ordained at the altar of St. Mary 
Magdalene, which belonged to the Percehays 
There was also another chantry 
founded in this chapel called Le Charnelle, 
at the altar of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
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was under the sscheaiiaaae 
England. 

When Mulgrave house, adjoining Charnell 
Garth was built, a trench 4ft. wide and ex- 
tending along the fence-line from the castle 
yoad, was discovered, containing some hun- 
dreds of human skulls, as well as a multi- 
tude of other human bones, which seemed to 
have been removed from some burial-ground ; 
but whether they had been the original ten- 
ants of a regular burial-ground, or the vic- 
tims of sanguinary conflicts, or the deposits 
of plague- stricken victims, when Scarborough 


pest house being in the Holmes—cannot now 
be told. 

Joseph Brogden Baker, 
tory of Scarborough’ the above has been de- 
rived, also says that the Charnell Garth was 
sold by the Corporation to Thos. Jarvis, 
Esq., in August, 1866, and that he, when tak- 
ing out the foundations for two houses, dis- 
covered many human remains, and with them 
several stone coffins, which he allowed to re- 


main. There were also found several carved 
stones, fragments of an ecclesiastical build- 


ing; and part of the outer wall of the Car- 
melite oratory was laid bare. 

A great variety of coins and counters was 
found, some of them embedded in the bones. 


H. Askew. 
ENWOOD, LONDON, (CAENWOOD).— 


i 


of the ines of | 


| wood.’’ 
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‘** Kenwood ”’ in his correspondence, although 
it is rendered in the patent of his Farldom 
as Caenwood. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
mother of the then Countess of Bute, (the 
Earl of Bute was the owner previous to Lord 
Mansfield) in her letters to her daughter. 
used the latter spelling, but as far as can be 
traced, all the earlier owners kept to ‘‘ Ken- 
Lysons, who introduces yet another 
alternative, ‘‘ Cane-wood,’’ (the only instance 


‘I have been able to trace) gives it as his 


opinion that both this property and Kentish 


| Town were named after some very remote pos- 
was so sorely visited by the pestilence—the | 


from whose ‘ His- | 


| ferred to as Kentectown. 


sessor ; whilst Moll, in his ‘ History of Mid- 
dlesex,’ states that ‘‘ Kentish Town ’”’ is a 
corruption of ‘‘ Cantilupe Town,’’ from some 
thirteenth century owners. The estate lies 
within the parish of St. Pancras, and in a 
manor (in the hundred of Ossulston) known 
as Kantelowes or Kentelowes, sometimes re- 
This manor was 


‘one of the four ancient prebendal manors 


| that Reginald Kentwode, 


‘of Totenhall (or Tottenham Court), 


attached to St. Paul’s (another spelling is 
““Cantlows’’); and it is interesting to note 
who was Dean of 
the Cathedral 1421-41, was also Prebendary 
another 


of these four manors. It may be that his 


| family acquired this name from their place 


(clxiv. 189).—The latter spelling is found | 


on early maps and other records and might 
possibly be traced back to Norman times, 
owing its spelling to Caen in Normandy, 
that then being familiar; yet it seems rather 
to owe its origin to a ‘Gaelic word, cenn, 
which, according to Canon Taylor, in his 
‘Words and Places,’ means a “ summit ’’ or 
“ head.’’ 
that description, as it tops the Hampstead 
Heath and looks down on Kentish Town. 
In the will of John Slannynge, dated 1558, 
“Cane Wood ’’ is mentioned; - he leaving the 
lease thereof to one Dorothy Mallet, a rent 
of £8 a year being payable to the Queen 
therefor. John atte Kenne was buried at 
Hendon in 1416, under a tomb now gone; 
Reginald Ken twood was Dean of St. Paul’s 
in 1434; in these cases the personal names 
are evidently taken from the place not vice 
versa, 
Frep. HitcH1n-Kemp. 


The name in both forms certainly existed 
previous to the ownership of Lord Mansfield, 
Who, it may be noted, always used the form 


' tured by Mr. 


Ken Wood certainly would merit | 


of residence—quite a common source for a 
surname—and careless pronunciation would 
give the name of the property as we know 
it to-day. 

Another explanation of the name is ven- 
Howitt in his work ‘ Northern 
Heights,’ where he suggests that the first 
syllable may mean ‘‘ view.”’ 


oe 
H. HeErsert Rosinson. 


N UNTRACED BRASS (clxiv. 136, 194). 
—The brass of John Reed of Wrangle 
seems to have been lost at an early date — 


| before 1850. The inscription is on the stone 
| slab, and commemorates himself and his wife 


Margaret—no children. He was 
marchant of ye Stapyll of Calys,’’ and pros- 
pered. Local tradition has it, says Marrat 
(1814), that this worthy merchant ‘‘ was a 
great outlaw and a robber‘’’ The brass appar- 
ently bore arms and a merchant’s mark, not 
effigies. 

John’s only son Richard restored the chan- 


“* sityme 


} cel of Wrange church in 1528. On a beam 


is the inscription : 

Orate pro bono Statu§ Ricardi Reed mer- 
catoris et pro aiabus Johis Rede et Margarite 
parentum ipsius Rici qui hoe opus fecit ano. 
dui. 1528. 


REGINALD (. DupDING. 
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‘MPHE COCKER,’ A POEM (clxiv. 187). — | 
Connection between the apothecary and 
the bookseller is always to be suspected in | 
the eighteenth century. The most famous | 
example is John Newbery, of the Bible and 
Crown, near Temple Bar, and later of the 
Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(forerunner of ‘‘ Griffith and Farran’’). He 
not only published for Goldsmith, and ap- | 
parently sold him the ‘‘ Dr. James’s Pow- 
ders ’’? of which he is believed to have died, | 
but also engaged him to write children’s 
books, which were in reality disguised adver- 
tisaments of Newbery’s drug store. 

In later days John Cassell, the carpenter, 
moved to London in 1836, where he opened 
a grocer’s shop before 1847, and began pub- 
lishing books in 1850. His earlier publica- 
tions (I possess many of them) display 
advertisements of groceries and drugs not 
only on the end-papers, but actually on the 
outside of the cloth binding of the books -— 
a thing that greatly mystified me as a child, 
and seemed to me in some way a sort of 
profanation of literature. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| 


WXCHANGE OF INFANTS IN FICTION 

(clxiv. 79, 140, 175). — An additional 
case of ‘‘exchange’’ occurs in “ Violet | 
Fane’s’’ (Mrs. Singleton’s) novel, ‘ Sophy, 
or the Adventures of a Savage.’ 


A. Francis STEUART. 


SCHEME FOR A _ HISTORY OF | 

DERBYSHIRE (clxiv. 182).—It may be 
of interest to note that one Derbyshire his- 
torian, at least, has made good use of this; 
but not, perhaps, in the manner one might 
suppose. I refer to the late Dr. J. C. Cox’s 
excellent work, ‘ How to Write the History | 
of a Parish,’ where the chapters, or groups 
of chapters, follow the headings of the manu- 
script so remarkably closely. It can hardly 
have escaped his attention at all events. 


H. Hersert Rosinson. 


BIRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123, 157, 193). 
—These monstrosities were exhibited in 
London much earlier than the period men- 
tioned by Mr. D. A. H. Moses, and evi- 
dence of this can be found in a book formerly 
owned by Sir Hans Sloane, which contained 
a large collection of handbills, etc., relating 
to natural prodigies shown to Londoners 
from the time of Charles II to Queen Anne. 
This volume was at one time in the possession 





| interested in 


| Scientific 





of Henry Morley, who made many extracts 
from it for his ‘ Memoirs of Bartholomew 


| Fair,’ which also has notes of other freaks 


shown to the public at that fair. Anyone 
the unedifying spectacle of 
human malformation, will find much to en- 
gage his attention in ‘Kirby’s Wonderful and 
[afterwards ‘‘ Eccentric’’] Mus- 
eum,’ 6 vols. (1802-8), which contains a large 


| number of engravings of these human freaks, 


H. Herpert Rosinson. 


OR BODYER, CORNWALL 
(clxi. 190, 466).—Since my enquiry re. 


ODYAR 


| garding the above family and their arms, 
| viz., Gules a chevron argent between three 
| cinquefoils or, I find that the visitation of 
| Cornwall, 1573 (Harleian 1079) for the fam- 


ily of Cole, gives the following quarterings: 
1. Cole; 2. Bodringham; 3. White; 4. Wy- 
marke; 5. Wyatt; 6. Killiowe; 7. Bodyar; 
8. Clarke; 9. Camilla; 10. Atwell. It would 
appears that the Killiowes brought the Bod- 
yar arms into the Cole family, and in an 
elaborated pedigree of the latter which occurs 
in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 
ii., p. 234, two further quarters, Luker and 
Russell, are added to the ten. This pedigree 
is extracted from records at the College of 


| Arms, and it is evident that the Bodyar 


arms are very early ones. As _ the name 
Bodier, Bodyar and Bodyer is undoubtedly 
only an early spelling of Boger, it would 
seem that John Boger, of Landrake, whose 
will, dated 22 Feb., 1739, is sealed with the 
following arms, On a chevron between two 
cinquefoils in chief and an escutcheon in base 


charged with a rose three pallets, was 
aware of this as these arms are so like 
those of Bodyar, which have since been 


granted or confirmed to the descendants of 
a younger brother of John. 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


207, Kingston Road, Teddington, 
Middlesex. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. 
26, 84, 143, 213, 303, 341, 411).—This day 
I came across a Czech book, printed white 
upon black. It is a collection of erotic 
poems by an unknown young girl who died 
in a hospital. The title of the posthumous 
poems, given by the editor of the collection, 
is ‘ Jablko Evino’ (‘ Eva’s Apple ’’), Prague, 
1933, 46 pp. The book includes some illus- 
trations by Fr. Pavelka, printed also white 
upon black. 
Orro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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«(\HRIST-HOSPITAL " (clxiv. 100, 178). 


—Mr. P. A. Giles, as quoted by Com- | 


maNDER J. A. RUPERT-JONES, seems to be 
mistaken. Pepys was appointed a Governor 
of Christ’s Hospital Feb. 1, 1675/6. See Dr. 
J. R. Tanner’s ‘Mr. Pepys,’ p. 228. The 


authority is Pepysian MS. no. 2612, ‘ A Col- | 
lection of Matters relating to Christ’s Hos- | 


pital,’ p. 175. ‘‘ From this Manuscript,”’ 
observes Dr. Tanner, ‘‘a whole chapter 


| 


might be written on the work of Pepys in | 


” 


connection with the Foundation. 
ANTHONY (. DEANE. 

Chicago. 

DONCASTER AUTHOR: THE REV. 

JOHN LOXLEY (clxiv. 154).—He was 
curate of the Parish Church of St. George, 
Doncaster, and ‘‘ afterwards vicar of Barnby- 
in-the-Willows, near Newark. Died at Hat- 
field 7 Oct., 1853. Author of ‘ Recreations 
in Rhyme’ and ‘ Childhood’s Daily Offer- 





_ Day, Francis, d. Sept. 17, 1723, aged 76. 
Susannah, his wife, d. Feb. 26, 1728, aged 83. 
Vault Edgeware. 

The two entries next following are from 
the Index to Apprentices and Masters, 
1710-1762 : 

1742. Day, Francis, joiner, of Wragby 
(master), INL. 1/16/ 156. 

1759. Day, Francis, joiner, of Wragby, Yks. 


| (master), INL. 1/22/45. 


Cf. elxiii. 442. 
E. F. M. 


“(NASE ”’ (clxiv. 186).—Mr. J. J. FReeE- 

MAN has quite misunderstood the word 
used by Dickens in chapter xxvi. of ‘ Great 
Expectations.’ If he will refer to the pre- 


| ceding sentence, he will see that Mr. Jaggers 


ings’’’ (See ‘ The History and Description | 


of St. George’s Church at Doncaster,’ by John 
Edward Jackson, 1855). 
E. G. B. 
AY, HALE AND HALL FAMILIES 
(clxiii. 442; clxiv. 158).—In the card- 
index of the Society of Genealogists, London, 
appear the entries following, from the Bishop 
of London’s Marriage Licences : 
Day, Francis, bachelor, 26, of Stepney, 


Midx. ice 22, *T. A ’ ar Sare i 3 
fidx., licence, Oct. 29, 1717, to marry Sarah naiae 0 te mae 


Hale (2? Hart] of do., spinster 25; (? at Step- 
ney). 

Day, Sarah, of St. Jas., Westmr. Uriah, spin- 
ster, 27, licence, May 23, 1723, to marry Abra- 
ham Allen of do., widower, 55; at Berwick St. 
Chapel or King St. Chapel. 

Day, James, of Stepney, bach., 22, licence to 
marry Cath. Campbell, of do., wid. 26; at 
Stepney, Dec. 10, 1707. 

Hatt, Nicholas, of St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, 
london, bachelor, 30, licence, Oct. 24, 1755, to 
marry Eliz. Allen, spinster, 29, of do.; at St. 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf; (cf. clxiii. 442-3). 

As to the first entry above, the bride’s sur- 
name is given as ‘‘ Hale,’’ in the marriage 
register of St. Botolph, Bishopgate, London 
(See clxili. 442). See also clxii. 334; clxiii. 
16. 


E. F. MacPrke. 
418, Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


pay FAMILY (clxii. 334; clxiii. 16).—I 

am very much obliged to Mr. H. Askew 
for the data given at the latter reference 
above. In the card-index of the Society of 
Genealogists, London, the entry following 
appears : 





‘““ seemed to have been engaged on a case 
of a darker complexion than usual, for we 
find him . . . not only washing his hands, 
but laving his face and gargling his throat,”’ 
and after that ‘‘ he took out his penknife 
and scraped the case out of his nails before 
he put his coat on.’’ This is a typically 
Dickensian way of saying that Mr. Jaggers 
had dismissed his case at the Old Bailey from 
his mind and was now ready to take Pip 
and his other guests to his house in Ger- 
rard Street for dinner. 
T. W. Tyrre tt. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME (elxiv. 81, 
120, 193, 213).—Mr. G. H. Wuite asks 

me the age of the boy who came to school 
wearing long curls. He was certainly over 


nine; I should say nearly ten. I think they 


only lasted one term. 

I can confirm the date when I wore full 
“Fauntleroy ’’ uniform: collar, cuffs and 
all. It was 1881—so five years before the 
book was published. [I have a photograph 
still. I cannot recollect seeing ‘‘ Faunt- 
leroys ’’ in America, but I can remember the 
even imore terrifying ‘‘ Buster Browns”? — 
boys with hair tied up with ribbon. 

O. 


LENISTER (clxiv. 137).—Burke gives for 
Glenester, Per fesse dancetté gules and 
or, in chief a lion passant argent, a crescent 
for difference. Crest, A board passant sable 
charged with a pale argent thereon a leop- 
ard’s face proper. 
S. P. 
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UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (clxiii. 





| 
| 


| frequency of the name is the point intended 


276; clxiv. 13, 48, 142, 179, 213).—The | 
families of this name, spelt variously as Joly, | l 5 
| house, Rastrick and Hipperholme,’ are the 


Jolly, Jollie, and also Jolley, and Jollye— 
may be, and probably are, descended from 
a common stock. That the Jollye family was 
of Huguenot descent was the expressed 
opinion of my father and maintained by my 
grandfather, the Rev. Hunting Jollye, born 
1797, who died as Rector of Knoddishall, near 
Saxmundham, Suffolk, in 1887. He was the 
son of a Guyton Jollye, a surgeon in Norfolk, 
who was said to be the son of a surgeon also 
named Guyton. Is ‘‘ Guyton’’ known as a 
French name? 

We hear ‘‘He is jolly green’ (very 
simple); ‘‘ That’s jolly good ’’ (very good). 
John Trapp, in his ‘ Commentary’ (1656) 
says, “‘ All was jolly quiet at Ephesus before 
St. Paul came thither.’’ ‘‘ Jolly’ is also 
a sailor’s nickname for a marine, who, in 
his opinion, bears the same relation to a 
‘“‘ regular ’’ as a jolly-boat to a ship. Then, 
“* Jolly-Boat’’ is the Danish jollé; Dutch, 
jol; Swedish, jullé; a yawl. The French 
say, Se mettre en joli, meaning ‘‘ stop,” 
““ stand fast.’’ 

Possibly the surname Joly may appear in 


| Read Hall, 


to be brought out. 
In Horsfall Turner’s ‘ History of Brig- 


following entries in the section devoted to 
the Brighouse Courts: 

1626. Rob. Nowell, gent. broke Hipp. pinfold. 

1627. Robt. Nowell, gent. diverted a  foot- 
way at Broadfield head and Sower Ynge topp, 
fined 20/-. 

Alexander Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, was the eldest son of John Nowell, of 
Whalley, Lancashire, by his 


| second wife, Elizabeth Kay of Rochdale. He 
| was born about 1507 and died 1602 without 


| yesided at Fremington, 


other countries than Lancashire; but it is | 


in Norfolk and Suffolk, it seems, that Jollye 


is most frequently met with. Perhaps some- 


one can still throw more light on the sub- 
ject. 

Lr.-CoLoNeL Sir ALFRED WELBY, 
ing to me on the name Jollye, once suggested 
that it may have arisen from a misreading 
of Jollife—the f being read as y, thus mak- 
ing it Jollye. Is this maintained in any 
quarter known to your readers? 


Epwarp A. JOLLYE. 


OWELL (elxiv. 175). Here are a few 
notes about the Nowell family which 
may be of use to Mr. W. Parsons. 
In 1871 W. S. Banks published his ‘ Walks 
in Yorkshire: Wakefield and its Neighbour- 
hood.’ The concluding section of the book 


contains a note on the Nowell Chantry which | 


was established by Roger Nowell in Wake- 
field Church in 1480. The writer expresses 


| to Anne Maltby of Bawtry, Yorks. 


writ- | 


' Maltbie, mercator. 
| in Morehouse, 


issue, although married. 

The Rev. William Nowell was Rector of 
the parish of Wolsingham for twenty years. 
He died Jan. 2, 1782, and bequeathed a lib 
eral charity to the parish. 

H. Speight, ‘ Romantic Richmondshire,’ 
says that a family named Nowell at one time 
in the parish of 
Grinton in Swaledale, but furnishes no par- 
ticulars. 

H. Askew. 


KOTTOWE OF GREAT AYTON ; COUL- 

SON (clxiv. 30, 69).—The reference to 

Coulson leads me to add some further data 
to a former query regarding this surname. 

Robert Coulston, or Coulson, was steward 
He was 
of Cottingham, and possibly his wife was the 
Mary Coulson who was a deft. 1673, in a 
Chancery proceeding regarding the property 
of Anne. 

I have learned that Anne was Anne Stoke- 
ham, of the Chapelry of Ollerton, Notts, spin- 
ster, who married there, 14 Nov., 1636, Robert 
She evidently had land 
and Clarbrough, and East 
Retford, and possibly in Spittlehill and Wel- 
ham, Notts. Her son, William Maltby (will 
1665) mentions: cozen William Stokeham, 


| son of Mr. William Stokeham, late of East 


| 


Retford, deceased; remainder to Richard 
Stookham, half-brother of William, and 
Aunt Margaret Stoakham. Any further data 
of Coulson and Stokeham would be appreci- 


; ated. 


his indebtedness to Mr. J. L. Fernandes for | 


allowing him the use of his valuable collec- 
tion of information relating to the Nowell 
family. 

In connection with Normanton, he men- 


The ancestor of this Robert Maltby was 
William Maltby of Ingham, Lincoln; his 


| will, proved 3 Feb., 1547/8, is witnessed by 
| John Colson. 


| 


The following notes, I believe, are from 


tions, as occuring there, John Nowell, son | Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 


to Roger, 1486 to 1498, and Roger Nowell, 
1524 to 1625 (not the same individual). The 





| 


Christopher Colson, of Ayton Magna, 
York, had a son, William Colson, who mar- 
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ried in 1655, a daughter of William Fellows, 
of London. 

William Fellows of London married, 1653, 
Susannah, sister and eventually co-heiress of 
Thomas Coulson, M.P. for Totnes, and a 
director of the East India Company. She 
was the daughter cf William Coulson of 
Ayton Magna, York. 

I find a John Coulson in London, 1709, 
given as of South Shields, Durham, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


under ‘ Northumbexland,’ 1753, Mary Coul- | 


son, formerly Mary Dawson, widow of George 
Coulson, gent., late of Bearl, Co. Northum- 
berland. 

BE NE. Vz 


UTTON OF CUMBERLAND (celxiv. 29, 

70, 103).—In 1742, the name of Lydia 
Hutton, widow, appears as a vouchee on a 
Cumberland exemplification. Places men- 
tioned are Melmerly, Gale, and Ousby. 

The name Timothy Hutton, Esq., is on a 
York exemplification, 1601, as plaintiff; pro. 
perty at Richmond. Also York, 1632, a bond 
by Matthew Hutton, Ksq., of Marsk, to 
Major Norton, of Richmond. This has an 
armorial seal. Mathew Hutton, Isq., is also 
on a 1639 exemplification, with Thomas 
Davile, gent., plaintiffs, and William Lord 


Ruse and William Euse, Esq., deforcients, | 


concerning the manor of West Ayton, Co. 
York. 

On a 1647 exemplification is the name of 
Thomas Hutton, gent., and Hutton Gregory, 
gent., demandants, concerning property in 
Killarbye, Co. York. 

Two early references to this surname are: 
Hampshire, 1332, John Hutton. Durham, 
1438, William Huton. (The above from 
Moulton’s Catalogue). 

In connection with Upper Wharfedale, 
Harry Speight, p. 49, mentions Archbishop 
Hutton, 1544-1606. (See ‘ Fairfax Corres- 
pondence,’ vol. i., p. 162). On p. 384 there 
is mention of Mary, daughter of Matthew 
Hutton of Marske, Esq., in Swaledale, of 
the fifth generation in descent from the 
‘King’? of these parts, the great and 
wealthy Henry Clifford, created Earl of Cum- 
berland, 1525. (If my memory is not at 
fault, there are references to Hutton in 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland, Antiq. and 
Archaeo. Soc. Papers and Pedigrees,’ by Wil- 
liam Jackson, F.S.A., 1892). 

Concerning Addison of Cumberland. Moul- 
ton lists a lease, 1687—King Street in White- 
haven, Sir John Lowther, Bart., Thomas 
Addison a witness. 

De MY. 
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The Library. 


The Book of Fayttes of drmes and of Chyv- 
alryé, translated and printed by William 
Caxton from the French original by Chris- 
tine de Pisan. Edited by A. T. P. Byles. 
(Humphrey Milford tor the Early English 
Text Society. £1 Is.). 
tHRISTINE de Pisan is one of the most 

interesting and picturesque figures of the 

Middle Ages; and Caxton’s translation of 

her ‘Livre des Faits d’Armes et de Chev- 

alerie,’ one of the best and most careful of 
his translations. This volume has therefore 

somewhat more than ordinary claim to a 

welcome from students. Its present editor 

does well to point out that Caxton—albeit 
mainly as a translator—played his part in 
that massive contribution of the Middle Ages 
to the formation of English prose which Pro- 
fessor R. W. Chambers recently —to our 
great profit — required us all to wake up 
and recognize. Professor Chambers, Mr. 
Byles thinks, hardly does justice to Caxton, 
being repelled as he is by Caxton’s addiction 
to tautology, and to the injudicious ‘‘ aug- 
menting’’ of the English language. Our 
editor here suggests that this tradition of 
superabundance of words, which descended 
in full force into the seventeenth century, 
should not be considered as a stream of prose 
which is ‘‘ a mere tributary ” to that of the 

‘clear nervous prose ’’ which we all ap- 

prove. ‘‘Is it not rather,’’ hé asks, ‘‘another 

river, flowing alongside the first right 
through the fields of English literature ?’’ 

Possibly there is something subtler in the 

matter than that; possibly — the English 


| language being what it is, compounded of so 


many elements—it neither could have pro- 
duced ‘‘clear nervous prose ’’ except, as it 
were. on a background of or as a reac- 


| tion from—prose verbose and ornate, nor can 
| even now be enjoyed to the full when at its 


finest except by those who have first realised 
what beauties and what advantages there are 
in the wealth accumulated, and also so largely 
vitalised and ordered, by the lovers of luxur- 
iance in words. 

The first French printed edition of ‘ Les 
Faits d’Armes’ (of which Mr. Byles des- 
cribes fifteen MSS.—four of them in Eng- 
land) was brought out in 1488. Caxton’s 
translation appeared in 1490, and twenty 
copies of it are known at the present time, 
the best being that at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and that now in the possession of Mr. 
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Grenville Kane, of New York. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The interest- | 


ing introduction gives a careful account of | 
all these matters, and there are three delight- | 


ful illustrations from MSS. _ Christine’s 
Prologue, the most characteristic and orig- 
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BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


We have received from Messrs. Myers a 
sumptuous catalogue (No. 291) describing 


| rare books, illuminated MSS. and autograph 


inal piece of writing in this work, is printed | 


in the original French in full. 


The World of Man: Prose Passages Chiefly 
from the Works of the Great Historians 
Classical and . English. Chosen and 
arranged by L. J. Cheney. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 
YROUPED under the headings, ‘ History,’ 

‘ Principalities and Powers,’ ‘ Cities of 

Men,’ ‘ War and ‘Peace,’ ‘ Admiralty,’ and 

‘The Works of Man,’ we have a series of 

notable passages chosen from a great variety 

of writers and well calculated, on the whole, 
to achieve the purpose of the compiler—to 
serve, that is, ‘‘ asa starting-place, an intro- 
duction, a series-of contacts available in con- 
venient form for the student; a collection of 
points of view that: will stimulate his 
thought ...’’ The author who appears most 
frequently is Gibbon; next to: him, Mac- 
aulay; but the range from which selection 


four who severally illustrate four types of 
cities of men: St. John the Divine (Ancient) ; 
John Bunyan (Mediaeval); Sinclair Lewis, 
from ‘ Babbitt’ (Western); Sir Richard 
Burton (Eastern). The power to stimulate 
possessed by any anthology is commonly 
evinced by the reader’s recollection of other 


| dedication 


letters. A fine copy of the Third Folio 
Shakespeare, in contemporary calf, with the 
to the Earls of Pembroke and 


| Montgomery, and a good impression of the 
| Droeshout portrait, must be considered the 


| Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 


prize of the collection. The price asked for 
it is £3,750. First editions of ‘ Childe 
3 vols., bound by 


| Riviére are priced £75; and a first edition 
| of ‘ The Mvses-Teares for the losse of ... 


Henry Prince of Wales’ (1613) is offered 
for £45. From a first edition of ‘Tom 
Jones’ (1749: £55) we pass to one of the 
best of the autograph letters, written by 
Henry Fielding (in September, 1731) to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, on the subject of 
his play ‘The modern Husband’ (£450). 
Here are also first editions of tHeywood’s 
Marriage Triumphe’ (for Elizabeth, later 


' Queen of Bohemia) of which only two other 


copies Seem to be known (1613: £140); of 
Gay’s ‘The Fan’ (1714: £110); of Bos- 


| well’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’—the first issue— 
is made may be shown: by mention of the | 


pieces—better pieces—which have been omit- | 


ted; and this anthology is no exception. 
But we found the passages chosen—some in 
greater, some in less degree—seedlike, cap- 
able of fructifying; one can see to good pur- 
pose what each was chosen for if one but 
definitely reflects on it, and, moreover, their 
sequence sets them. off effectively. 


Mr. C. A. Buregss, of 24a, Hilgrove Road, 
N.W.6, writes to ask whether any reader pos- 
= and would be good enough to lend 
im : 

(1) ‘The Old Nursery Rhymes, or the 
Merrie Heart’ (3rd or any other edition) ; 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin (no date). 

(2) ‘ Nursery Rhymes ’—edited by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. 

The volumes would be well looked after and 
returned according to the directions of the 
owner. 


(1791: £75); of ‘ Great Brittaines Generall 
Toyes ’ — Frederick and Elizabeth again — 
(1615: £150); and of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s ‘ Treasure Island ’ (1883: £75). Lock- 
hart’s copy of the Works of Charles Lamb, 
in two volumes, would be an interesting pos- 
session (£15), and so would be Anthony 
Munday’s copy (£40) of the ‘‘ Poeticall 
Exercises at vacant Houres’’ of James VI. 
Nine illuminated MSS. are described, the 
earliest being a late XII] century ‘ Biblia 


| Latina,’ in minute Anglo-Norman script, of 


760 leaves, with 97 illuminated initials and 
other decorations (£80). An English MS. 
of the XIV century, ‘ Brut of England,’—167 
leaves of the vellum—bound in old undressed 
sheep over wooden boards—costs £140, and 
a XV century French MS. ‘ Horae’ of 104 
lavishly illuminated and decorated leaves 


| costs £125. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. : 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 
Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


| to send to him. 
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